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TR  MOST- HONORABLE 


THE MARQUIS OF BATH, 

THIS 

S EK M- UN 

IS INSCRIBED, 

WITH THE UTMOST RESPECT AND GRATITUDE, 
BY 
HIS LORDSHIP: 
MOST OBLIGED, 


AND FAITHFUL CHAPLAIN, 


GEORGE GORDON, 


wo 
— 


A SERMON, &c 


1 KINGS, viii. 44, 45. 


IF THY PEOPLE GO OUT TO BATTLE AGAINST 
THEIR ENEMY, WHITHERSOEVER THOU SHALT 
SEND THEM, AND SHALL PRAY UNTO THE LORD 
TOWARD THE CITY WHICH THOU HAST CHOSEN, 


AND TOWARD THE HOUSE THAT 1 HAVE BUILT 
FOR THY NAME, 


THEN HEAR THOU IN HEAVEN THEIR PRAYER 


AND THEIR SUPPLICATION, AND MAINTAIN 
THEIR CAUSE. 


HESE words form a part of King Solomon's pious 
prayer at the dedication of the Temple, and well 
deſerve the ſerious conſideration of all, to whoſe cir- 
cumſtances they are in any wiſe applicable. Their 
meaning is obvious ; they are expreſſive of an humble 
entreaty to Almighty God, that He would hearken to 
the 


{9:4 
the prayer of his people; not univerſally, as often as 
they ſhould go out to battle againſt their enemies, but 
ſpecifically, when they ſhould go out for this purpoſe, 
« whitherſoever He ſhould ſend them ;” that is, whenever 
they ſhould engage in war, not from motives of ambition 
or vain glory, but for juſt and lawful reaſons. Con- 
ſidered in this point of view, they teach a leſſon of the 
higheſt importance, and particularly merit our attention 


on this day. 


We are here aſſembled for the purpoſe of humbling: 
ourſelves before the Throne of Grace, to obtain pardon 
of our fins, and to implore the Bleſſing of God on our 
endeavours in the cauſe, which we have taken in hand. 
Surely then, at ſuch a time, we ſhould have a well- 
grounded perſuaſion, that this cauſe is a juſt one; elſe 
we but mock the Almighty by craving his aſſiſtance, 
and thus add to the number of thoſe ſins we are ſeeking 
the forgiveneſs of. That our manifold iniquities have 

moſt righteouſly deſerved the ſevereſt tokens of divine 
vengeance, a proper ſenſe of our own unworthineſs will 
aſſuredly lead us to confeſs: and if we have not only 
* done amiſs with our forefathers, and dealt wicked ly,” 

but 


E Pbnl 
but have wantonly braved the fury of God's anger, by 


engaging in war unneceſſarily, then is © our /in become 
exceeding ſinſul, and we can hardly look up to Him for 
deliverance from a calamity, in which we have knowingly 
and deſignedly involved ourſelves. But, on the contrary, 
if this heavy judgment, though juſtly due to our tranſ- 
greſſions, has not been inſultingly called for, then, with 
better hopes, may we make it our prayer to the Father of 
Mercies, that He would maintain our right and our cauſe, 
and not give us over into the hand of the enemy; that He 
would blot out our paſt fins from his remembrance, and, 
in his good time, reſtore and perpetuate the bleſſings of 
peace to us and our poſterity. 


In order to fatisfy ourſelves on this moſt eſſential point, 
let us enter into an examination of thoſe particulars, by 
which the juſtice of our cauſe muſt be decided, firſt 
laying down this as a general propoſition, that every 
war, which is unneceſſary, is unjuſt, Wars of aggreſ- 
ſion therefore, properly ſo called, are utterly. repugnant 
to juſtice : I ſay wars of aggreſſion, properly ſo called, 
becauſe it may ſometimes happen, that the party acting 


purely 


Ba 
purely on the defenſive is compelled, for his own ſafety, | 
to begin the conteſt, and on this account may be ſtyled 
the aggreſſor, though no more to be conſidered as ſuch 
in reality, than he who ſtrikes the hand that is juſt ready 
to fall on his own head. Wars, undertaken for the vin- 


dication of what is termed national honor, though of 
a more ſpecious nature, yet in the extent to which the 
principle 1s too frequently carried, are hardly, if at all 
to be reconciled with the genuine ſpirit of Chriſtian 
charity. But wars of defence, wars for the preſervation 
of national exiſtence, though evils ever to be lamented, 
are evils which muſt be encountered, and are fairly and 
ſtrictly juſtifiable, on the ſame grounds, on which we 
are authorized to uſe force, for the preſervation of our 
individual exiſtence, againſt any one who ſeeks to de- 
prive us of it unjuſtly. It will follow from hence, that 
whenever an enemy, unprovoked, aims at the very vitals 
of a nation, by endeavouring to ſubvert it's eftabliſhed 
government, and to excite a ſpirit of diſaffection amongſt 


it's people, that nation is fully warranted in taking up 
arms againſt the wanton difturber of it's peace. | 


Havin g 
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Having premiſed theſe previous principles, let us now 


proceed to bring our conduct to the teſt, by examining, 
what we juſtly look upon as the immediate cauſe of the 
coiiteſt we are engaged in, the Revolution, which has 
taken place in our enemy's country. If it be fair to the 
eye, and have in itſelf the ſeeds of virtue and true hap- 
pineſs, waving for a moment the queſtion of right, we 
have at leaſt been wanting to our own intereſt, in making 
enemies of thoſe, who earneſtly ſtrove to extend it's in- 
fluence to us. But if, on the other hand, it exhibit a 
model of deformity from without, and * within be full 
* of all uncleanneſs;” and if it's arms were ftretched 
out wide, to encloſe us in it's deadly embraces, then 
have our exertions againſt it the ſacred ſanction of juſtice : 
and amidſt the calamities inſeparable from a ſtate of war- 
fare, we have the ſolid ſatisfaction of reflecting, that we 
are ſtruggling in defence of our Religion, liberties, and 


laws, of every thing, in ſhort, that renders ſociety or 
even life itſelf deſirable, againſt a vortex which would 
have ſwallowed all up in one common ruin. 


— — — 


. 


In contemplating this ſcene, the feature that - firſt 
{trikes us, and marks, more ſtrongly than any other, the 
ſingularity of this Revolution, is the open and avowed 
diſregard of Religion, which it preſents to our view. 
We have often ſeen Religion made the foundation of 
war, and an overheated zeal in ſupport of one particular 
opinion, aſſigned as a reaſon for perſecuting the profeſ- 
ſors of every other. But a war againſt all Religion, 
carried on in the very centre of Chriſtendom, by a 
people hitherto numbered among the moſt enlightened of 
nations, is a novelty in hiſtory, a ſoleciſm in the annals 


of mankind, which the preſent age may well wonder at, 
and which poſterity will hardly give credit to. 


If we truſt to report, the moſt direct proofs of this 
atheiſtical ſpirit have not been wanting: indeed, the 
preſent ſtate of knowledge in the world conſidered, a 
denial of the ſoul's immortality ſeems in itſelf to fall 
very little ſhort of denying the being of a God. But we 
ſhould always believe with caution, where there is the 
lighteſt reaſon to ſuſpect partiality. And as it is hardly 
poſſible to conceive, but that accounts of ſo odions a 
nature muſt be in ſome degree exaggerated, let us 

| rather 


1 
rather recur to a fact, which is adduced on the other 
ſide of the queſtion, and therefore not liable to the ſame 
objection; and let us ſee, whether in reality it does not 
furniſh a ſtrong, though indirect proof of the charge, 


which it is intended to refute. 


If then in a country, where for ages paſt the true 
God has been univerſally acknowledged, we find the 
rulers of the people, coming forward to avow their be- 
lief in that Deity, (not as an act of religious worſhip, but 
in a popular aſſembly,) is it not obvious to infer, that 
their previous conduct muſt have been ſuch, as to render 
their faith ſuſpected? Were it not to remove ſome im- 
putation of this kind from themſelves, it ſurely appears 


perfectly trifling and nugatory, at ſuch a time, to make 
a formal declaration of aſſent to a propoſition, the truth | 


of which no one elſe doubted. But if it be rather 
thought, that a general turn for infidelity was beginning 
to prevail, which they thus wiſhed to make a ſhew of 
oppoſing ; yet this by no means proves that they them- 
ſelves were not the original promoters of this ſpirit, or 
that they were really in earneſt in their attempts to re- 
ſtrain it. For, after all, what does ſuch a declaration 


B 2 amount 


Ls 7 


amount to? To ſay, I believe in God, is an eaſy taſk : 
but if by the uniform tenor of my practice, I deny his 


over-ruling Providence ; if I defile his Temples, and 


profane his Sabbaths ; ſet at nought his Worſhip, and evil 
entreat his Miniſters ; I may be a believer in word, but TI 
am an infidel and an atheiſt in deed. 


Religious worſhip, fitly adapted to the nature of man, 
1s partly ſpiritual, and partly external; in order that 


whilſt we adore the Deity with all our minds, our bodies 


alſo may be employed in the ſervice of Him, who made 
them. And they who go about to explode the one part 
as fanaticiſm, and the other as ſuperſtition, whatever 
fair profeſſions they may make, will gain but little credit 
from the world for the ſincerity of their principles. They 
may talk to us of Truth and Reaſon : but Truth and 
Reaſon are terms which come with a very bad grace 
from their tongues, who are uſing every artifice in their 
power to poiſon the Fountain of Truth ; and who, for the 
ſolemn ceremonies of Religion, are ſubſtituting certain 
other wild and fantaſtick rites, which,. if they be not 
deſigned for the expreſs purpoſe of introducing idolatry, 
are evidently calculated to bring every ng rational into 


contempt. 
It 


; 


| Lo # ; 

It is true, that ſince the total abolition of religious Wor- 
ſhip, the Temples of the Deity have again been opened, 
and the national Religion (I do not fay countenanced, but) 
tolerated. Yet this, I fear, can ſcarcely be aſcribed to any 
returning love of what is right in the rulers of the nation : 
it comes wholly unaccompanied by any other act of grace, 
which might induce ſuch a belief ; and by what they have 
already done, they have too plainly ſhewn what they 
would do, if their abilities were equal to their inclinations. 
The cauſe of this indulgence is therefore rather to be 
found, in the humour of the people not yet ſufficiently 
trained to ſuch violent meaſures, and in the little reaſon 
that remained for farther oppoſition, after the purpoſes 


of pillage had in a great degree been anſwered by a tem- 
porary interdict. 


We may have noticed too, an apparent zeal for the 
reformation of manners, in an attempt to ſuppreſs ſome 
kinds of vice. But whilſt profaneneſs and impiety are 
either held in eſteem, or at leaſt ſuffered to paſs unpu- 
nithed ; and proſcription in all its horrid ſhapes is ſancti- 
oned by the forms of juſtice ; is it not obvious to remark, 
in this pretended regard for morality, too much of that 


hypocritical 
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hypocritical ſpirit, which would train at a gnat, and 
* ſwallow a camel.” 


That example and inſtruction may go hand in hand, let 
us draw the following ſhort moral, from what has been 
already faid. If, in viewing this ſcene, we are ſhocked at 
the foul enormities it exhibits, and fancy we can trace 
the juſt judgment of Almighty God, giving over theſe 
workers of miſchief f a reprobate mind,” becauſe 
„ they did not like to retain God in their knowledge,” we 
muſt put away all ſuch iniquity far from us, as we 
would eſcape a like condemnation : leſt while we vainly 
imagine, that theſe Galileans are finners above all the 


« Galileans, we ourſelves, for lack of repentance, ſhould 
&« all likewiſe periſh.” 


Let us now, ſecondly, conſider this Revolution, as it 
affects the civil rights, or rather, (putting the effect for 
the cauſe) the temporal welfare of thoſe, who live under 
it's influence. In every great innovation, and more 
eſpecially in ſuch violent alterations, as go to the entire 
ſubverſion of all ancient eſtabliſhments, we ought to 
be well aſſured, before we engage, that our undertak- 


ing, 


E 

ing, if ſucceſsful, will materially enlarge the bounds of 
human happineſs ; and that we can attain our purpoſe by 
juſt and virtuous means. Without a well- grounded 
ſecurity in theſe reſpects, we had infinitely better forego 
the attempt; leſt, on the one hand, in avoiding ills we 
have been long accuſtomed to bear, we fall into others 
far heavier, which we know not of; or, on the other 
hand, by adopting diſhoneſt and unjuſtifiable expedients, 
diſgrace the cauſe in which we are embarked. Let us 
examine then, in the inſtance at preſent more immedi- 
ately before us, how far theſe two leading principles 
appear to have been attended to, 


The happineſs of any community may properly be 
conſidered, as made up of the happineſs of all the diffe- 
rent orders of individuals, who compoſe it. And, of 
two ſocieties, that conſequently is to be deemed the 
happieſt, in which the welfare of the whole is moſt 
eſſentially provided for. Now, in applying this rule to 
the country which is the ſeat of this Revolution, very 
little need be (aid reſpecting the higher ranks of the people. 
As far as theſe are concerned, the change is ſo evidently 
for the worſe, that whoever can himſelf adopt, or think 

of 


. 


1 
| 
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of perſuading others to adopt a contrary opinion, muſt 
indeed be blindly enamoured of novelty, or utterly un- 
acquainted with the nature of what the generality of 
mankind have agreed to call by the name of happineſs. 
But theſe, I am well aware, under all governments, form 
a comparatively {mall part of the whole body : and on 
this account, in eſtimating the aggregate of general hap- 
pineſs, we muſt always advert with peculiar attention 
to. the far more numerous claſſes, which compoſe the 
lower orders of the community. 


To meet the queſtion fully and fairly therefore, we 
ſhould incuire what ſolid advantages have accrued from 
the Revolution to perſans of this deſcription. If the 
iron hand of oppreſſion before lay heavily upon them, 
and that preſſure is now removed, or materially lightened; 
if freedom, genuine rational freedom, has ſucceeded to a 
ſtate of abject ſlavery; then indeed in the conſideration 
of benefits ſo important, and at the ſame time ſo exten- 
five, if we cannot forget, we ſhall at leaſt find ſome 


conſolation for, the evils by which they, have been ac- 


quired. But if the reverſe of all this is notoriouſly true; 
if without any increaſe of their property, without any 
diminution 


$0 

diminution of their burdens, their perſonal liberty has 
been more daringly invaded than ever it was in times of 
the moſt abſolute monarchy, then is every pleaſing hope 
of this fort vaniſhed. Without one cheering ray to 
gladden our eyes, we muſt contemplate with horror a 
ſcene of univerſal gloom : hardly knowing which moſt 
to wonder at, the wanton wickedneſs of thoſe factious 
leaders, who have involved themſelves in ſo much guilt, 
and their country in ſo much miſery ; or the unhappy 
weakneſs of the deluded people, who can ſubmit to be 
made the inſtruments of their own deſtruction. 


It ſeems then, from viewing the condition both of the 
higher and lower ranks in ſociety, that, to ſay the leaſt, 
the limits of human happineſs are in no degree extended, 
by the Revolution that has been effected. We are next 
to note the means, by which it has been brought about : 
becauſe if honeſt, and praiſeworthy in themſelves, and 
really directed to the publick good, that they have failed 
of attaining this end, ought not alone to render them 
infamous. But all happineſs, that is' bought by in- 
juſtice, is bought too dearly. I ſpeak not of ſenſual 

C __ pleaſure 


1 
pleaſure only: in theſe caſes, the maxim is ſo mani- 
feſtly juſt, as to need no illuſtration. I allude more 
particularly to that ſpecies of pleaſure, which ariſes 
from gratifying what are called the finer feelings of the 
mind ; where we are ſometimes ſo dazzled by the ſplen- 
dor of the object in view, as purpoſely to lay aſide all 
attention to the rectitude of the meaſures by which it is to 
to be gained. Yet we are expreſsly forbidden to © do evil 
that good may come; and therefore for the moſt amiable 
purpoſes of charity, it can never be allowable to de- 
fraud another of what is properly his due. To give 
happineſs to the many, is indeed an object of the moſt 
glorious ambition : but, even with the certainty of this 
before us, we ought not wantonly to rob the few of 


. theirs, by taking from them what is ſtrictly and fairly 


their right. I am no more to deprive a man of part of 


his property, merely becauſe he is richer than me, than 


I am to cut him down to my own level, only becauſe he 
is taller. And let me afterwards make what uſe I will 
of whatever I thus acquire, the injuſtice of the original 
act remains the ſame. 5 


By 
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By ſome perhaps, this mode of reaſoning will be 
thought to militate againſt all revolutions, however ne- 
ceſſary or expedient ; becauſe, from their very nature, 
they cannot be carried into effect without the ſubtraction 
of advantage from one party or other. But the argument, 
if rightly conſidered, by no means goes this length. It 
does not at all apply to thoſe caſes, where rights are 
either voluntarily reſigned ; or where having been at firſt 
unjuſtly acquired, or afterwards oppreſſively exerciſed, 
the general welfare of the community renders it eſſentially 
neceflary that they ſhould be abridged, or wholly taken 
away: but is directed only againſt ſuch arbitrary exertions 
of this reſtraining power, as the publick good does not 
demand. It is diametrically oppoſed to the plan of ſetting 
ap falſe and chimerical notions of liberty and rights, and 


then, without any regard to the principles of juſtice or 
common honeſty, daringly breaking through every ob- 
ſtacle, that may be thought to prevent the attainment 
of what in fact is abſolutely and utterly unattainable. 
And ſurely the cruelties and miſchiefs which we have 
ſeen reſulting from this kind of ſyſtem, when carried 
into practice, as it has been in the Revolution we are 
conſidering, muſt of themſelves be amply ſufficient to 


C2 condemn 
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_ condemn it, in the opinion of every man who is not 


loſt to the common feelings of a man. To call upon a 
whole people, at once to abandon the honeſt prejudices 
of their early years, to throw off all reverence for Re- 
ligion, and all regard to lawful authority ; and to en- 
force compliance with this call by the moſt rigid 
exertions of arbitrary power : to annex the ſeyereſt pu- 
niſhments to crimes before unheard of, and to conſtrue 


even moderation into guilt : theſe, and other like theſe, 
can never be accounted juſt means of purſuing any end, 
however deſirable. And if happineſs, at this price, would 
not be worth the having, miſery thus bought muſt be 


dear indeed! 


The Philoſopher will probably ſuggeſt, that the ca- 
lamities we ſo much deplore, are neceſſarily incident to 
all great revolutions in human affairs: but foreſeeing 
much future good, likely to ariſe from this chaos of 
preſent evil, he will teach us that it is our duty, as 
ſtewards for generations yet unborn, boldly to bear on 


with ſtern and unrelenting vigor. This may perhaps 


be the genuine language of modern Philoſophy, but, I 


am 
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am very ſure, it has nothing in it, either of Reaſon or 
Religion. 


We certainly owe to poſterity the negative duty, of 
not doing any thing unneceſſarily, or for our own gra- 
tification, by which their happineſs is likely to be 
materially injured : and, farther than this, as truſtees 
for their benefit, we are bound to embrace every favor- 
able opportunity of advancing their intereſts, as often as 
this can be done without violating any duty of prior 
obligation ; and conſiſtently with that regard, which, 
as having an equal concern ourſelves in the ſame ſtake, 
we are fully juſtified in paying to our own intereſt. But 
we are entirely ignorant of the very eſſence and whole 
ſcope of this duty, if we for a moment conceive, that 
it is to be fulfilled at the expence of virtue. To defy our 
God, and debaſe our nature by caſting away thoſe 
tender feelings of humanity which moſt exalt it, can 
never be a mode of acting, that will be of real uſe to 
poſterity, or that ought to be adopted, if it would. 


If I am the owner of an eſtate, has the next in the 
line of ſucceſſion any right to expect, that I ſhould 


ruin 
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condemn it, in the opinion of every man who is not 
loſt to the common feelings of a man. To call upon a 


whole people, at once to abandon the honeſt prejudices 
of their early years, to throw off all reverence for Re- 


ligion, and all regard to lawful authority; and to en- 


force compliance with this call by the moſt rigid 
exertions of arbitrary power: to annex the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhments to crimes before unheard of, and to conſtrue 


even moderation into guilt : theſe, and other like theſe, 
can never be accounted juſt means of purſuing any end, 
however deſirable. And if happineſs, at this price, would 
not be worth the having, miſery thus bought muſt be 
dear indeed ! | 


The Philoſopher will probably ſuggeſt, that the ca- 
lamities we ſo much deplore, are neceſſarily incident to 
all great revolutions in human affairs: but foreſeeing 
much future good, likely to ariſe from this chaos of 
preſent evil, he will teach us that it is our duty, as 
ſtewards for generations yet unborn, boldly to bear on 
with ſtern and unrelenting vigor. This may perhaps 
be the genuine language of modern Philoſophy, but, I 


am 
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am very ſure, it has nothing in it, either of Reaſon or 
Religion. 


We certainly owe to poſterity the negative duty, of 
not doing any thing unneceſſarily, or for our own gra- 
tification, by which their happineſs is likely to be 
materially injured : and, farther than this, as truſtees 
for their benefit, we are bound to embrace every favor- 
able opportunity of advancing their intereſts, as often as 
this can be done without violating any duty of prior 
obligation; and conſiſtently with that regard, which, 
as having an equal concern ourſelves in the ſame ſtake, 
we are fully juſtified in paying to our own intereſt. But 
we are entirely ignorant of the very eſſence and whole 
ſcope of this duty, if we for a moment conceive, that 
it is to be fulfilled at the expence of virtue. To defy our | 
God, and debaſe our nature by caſting away thoſe 
tender feelings of humanity which moſt exalt it, can 
never be a mode of acting, that will be of real uſe to 
poſterity, or that ought to be adopted, if it would. 


If I am the owner of an eſtate, has the next in the 
line of ſucceſſion any right to expect, that I ſhould 


ruin 
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ruin my own peace of mind, in attempting to increaſe 


it for him by unjuſtifiable means? Can I be called upon 


to give up all the happineſs, I might hope to derive 
from the quiet enjoyment of it, that my infant heir 
may have the poſſible benefit of a long minority; when 
after all, the inheritance is likely to be ſo abuſed by the 
miſmanagement of falſe friends, as to come to him in a 
much worſe ſtate, than that, in which it was originally 
left? For the attainment of a certain good, no honeſt 
principle could juſtify ſuch notorious evil: much leſs 
is ſuch conduct reconcileable even with the ſemblance 
of juſtice, where the benefit, pretended to be expected, 
is very remote and very uncertain. And in the caſe 
of that Revolution, which theſe reaſonings are intended 
more particularly to apply to, many generations, I fear, 
muſt paſs away, before poſterity will remember, with 
any other ſenſations than thoſe of the moſt lively regret, 
the exertions which are alleged to be made in their 
behalf. But before we ſuffer ourſelves to become the 
dupes of ſuch artifices as theſe, it deſerves a thought, 
whether this boaſted zeal for poſterity is any thing more 
than a ſpecious name ; which, as ſtanding for a duty of 
ſomewhat indefinite extent, 1s on this account uſed as a 


COVET 


. 


cover for crimes which the cruelleſt would ſtart at, were 


the real purpoſes for which they are committed, pre- 
ciſely defined, and explicitly avowed. 


The laſt circumſtance I ſhall take notice of in con- 
ſidering this Revolution, and which proves perhaps the 
weakneſs more than the wickedneſs of thoſe who conduct 
it, is the declared rejection of every thing that bears the 

ſtamp of antiquity. It is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
when the government of any country was firſt formed, 
it's ſyſtem was not ſo perfect, as to be incapable of 
ſubſequent improvement ; and that in ſome reſpects, 
time itſelf may have injured what was originally good. 
It will follow therefore, that under certain circumſtances, 
and within certain limits, alterations may be highly ex- 
pedient and ſalutary. But under this pretence, to pull 
down all that our anceſtors have ſet up, to undo indiſ- 
criminately whatever they have done, is to preſume at 
once that they knew nothing, we ourſelves every thing ; 
a degree of vanity which it would be difficult to ſtigma- 
tize as it deſerves. We may perhaps 6ccaſionally have 
remarked a ſpirit not wholly different from this in 

authors, who wiſhing to claim the merit of original 


thinking, 


| 
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thinking, and to avoid what they call vulgar ae 
openly declare their wilful diſregard of all that others 
have written, on the ſubject they are treating of. And 
in ſuch caſes, we cannot fail to have obſerved this in- 
variable conſequence; that, however ingenious in the 
main, they have nevertheleſs fallen into many old errors 
and abſurdities, which preceding writers had long before 
refuted, and which therefore, by ſubmitting to be in- 


ſtructed, they might eaſily have avoided. This, amongſt 


other evils far more ſerious, will undoubtedly happen to 
thoſe fanciful ſpeculators in political ſcience, who, rather 
than improve on what is already eſtabliſhed, chooſe to 
raze the very foundations of government, and are anxious 
to manifeſt their love of novelty, by breaking the links 
that have bound ſociety together from its earlieſt infancy. 
Surely, to call it by no worſe name, there is folly enough 

in ſuch conduct as this, to deter all amin men 


555 imitating the example. 


In whatever light then we view this Revolution, 
whether we conſider the means employed in bringing it 
about, or the end produced; whether we advert to it's 
effects on Region, or civil liberty; it can hardly fail to 


ſtrike 


„ 


ſtrike us, as replete with wild and extravagant theories, 
and pregnant with principles, which, when carried into 
practice, tend equally to the ſubverſion of happineſs 
here, and of the hopes of happineſs hereafter. Yet, bad 
as this ſyſtem muſt neceſſarily appear to be, ſo long as 
it was confined to the ſoil in which it ſprang, pity for 
thoſe who ſuffered by it, would hardly have juſtified op- 
poſition to thoſe who promoted it. But when it came 
to be the avowed deſign of our enemy to give it univerſal 
extenſion, and this deſign was inconteſtably proved by 
overt acts, reſiſtance then became a duty, important in 
proportion to the evils it was intended to ward off. 
There was then no longer any other alternative, but to 
ſtem the torrent or be ſwept away by it ; boldly to face 
the ſtorm with firm and ſteady reſolution, or be content 
at once to barter order for anarchy, Religion for atheiſm, 
genuine liberty for the worſt ſpecies of tyranny, and right 
reaſon for the viſionary ſpeculations of a falſe and dan- 
gerous philoſophy. 


Recurring therefore to the general principles laid 
down at the beginning of this diſcourſe, and meaſuring 
our conduct by that ſtandard, I think we ſhall not ſcruple to 


3 pronounce, 
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pronounce, that this is a war, not of wanton aggreſſion 
on our part, not lightly entered upon to ſupport proud 
notions of national honor, but a war purely and entirely 
defenſive ; a war of ſtern neceſſity, and conſequently of 


the ſtricteſt juſtice. 


Whilſt then, as Chriſtians and as men, we heartily 
pray for the reſtoration of peace, and ardently long for 
the arrival of that happy period, when this moſt deſirable 
purpoſe may be ſafely accompliſhed, let us in the mean 
time take every opportunity, and particularly that which 
this day's ſolemnity affords, of commending ourſelves 
and our cauſe to the protection of Him, . ho judgeth 
« right.” Let us ever remember, that it is God only, 
« who groeth vietory,” that He alone ig poxwerful to | 
% ſave.” And, with humble confidence therefore in 
the purity of the motives by which we are actuated, 
let us fall down low before his footſtool,” earneſtly en- 
treating Him, in the words of the wiſe King, © THAT 
«© HE woULD HEAR IN HEAVEN OUR PRAYER AND 
„% OR SUPPLICATION, AND MAINTAIN OUR CAUSE. 


THE END. 


